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POETRY: A Magazine oj Verse 

text for a cantata, and, following his usual method of pre- 
senting his wishes infectiously and with a large measure of 
faith, launched the undertaking almost coincidentally 
with the reading of the letter. When the text was finished 
he invited Mr. Hadley to make the music. Thus was a 
happy unity established: music, poetry, opportunity — for 
certainly the editor or publisher stands for opportunity. 
After the production of the cantata and one other piece, 
Mr. Hadley wrote proposing that we do an oratorio to- 
gether. He said he had "always wished to express in 
music the sombre passing of mortal life and the glory of 
immortality." Upon completion of the text I urged him 
to make suggestions, and while he was at work on the third 
section he asked for the interpolation of a contrasting 
mood. Certainly the text was improved by the suggested 
addition. I was kept in touch with the music from time 
to time, being told for what voices in solo, chorus, etc., 
the various parts of the poem were scored. 

There is no question in my mind that co-labor between 
artists increases the joy which should be the well-spring, 
and not a by-product, of art-creation. 

Louise Ayres Garnett 

REACTIONARY COMPOSERS 

Dear Editor: It has occurred to me many times, and 
with even greater force since reading your Comment in 
October's Poetry, that the present unalliance in America 
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Reactionary Composers 

between modern poetry and modern music is primarily 
due to the complacency of the reactionaries of the musical 
world. By this I mean not only the reactionaries among 
the composers and critics, but those in the audiences 
themselves, who insist, consciously or unconsciously, 
that our operatic, song and orchestral compositions 
should remain more than a little antiquated, scented 
with lavender, while the contemporary arts are keeping 
pace with the complexities of civilization. 

I am aware that the thought which must be uppermost 
in the convictions of the conservative-minded person is 
that a torrent has swept into modern art, literature, 
poetry, sculpture, and even into the drama; something 
a little ribald, lacking in dignity and beauty as he has 
known it. And it is perfectly proper, doubtless, for 
those who are so inclined to hold back a bit before plung- 
ing into the swirl of this new movement. There is, 
of course, always the possibility that each apparent step 
forward is in reality merely a mood which has taken 
possession of the reasoning faculties among the free 
spirits of the generation, and which will prove in time 
to be just a slight stumble, possibly in the right direction, 
occurring before the next legitimate step of progress is 
finally achieved. 

On the other hand, it is quite as true that unless there 
is a tendency in the arts to reflect the spirit of the age — 
unless they are vividly interpretive, it is evident that 
they are without constructive value. 
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From this hypothesis let X equal progress plus logical 
development, and behold we have those who would solve 
the problem! Sherwood Anderson is the forerunner of 
one group, Amy Lowell of another; then there are the 
folldwers of Picasso and Brancusi, of Maurice Browne, 
and countless others. Whether or not they gain a foot- 
hold is as much our concern as theirs, for they are our- 
selves, our explanation, the story which the future 
generations shall read of us. And meanwhile music 
stands like a Boston bas-bleu, her skirt a little shortened 
because of the influence of Korsakov and Dvorak, but 
still wearing her New England rubbers. 

This, perhaps, is the explanation of the answer I have 
so often received in talking with American song-writers. 
I have asked them why they do not set such and such a 
poem to music, and the inevitable answer is given to me: 
"It isn't adaptable." Adaptable to what? Certainly 
not adaptable to the music of fifty or twenty-five years 
ago; no, even not adaptable to the song-music that we 
loved last year. It must be something so splendidly 
new that modern music will be able to touch the out- 
stretched hand of modern poetry. Kay Boyle 

Note by the editor: A word of encouragement comes to us from an 
enthusiast who has worked for years toward a closer alliance between 
American poetry and music — Eleanor Everest Freer, a Chicago com- 
poser who has used effectively many fine modern poems as the text for 
songs. Mrs. Freer has urged especially that operas and concert numbers 
should be sung in the English language and has inaugurated the Opera- 
in-our-language Foundation to that end. 
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